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ABSTRACT * ' » - , 

** + . y The’ accelerated pace of' society suggests thab social 

education be clearly formulated from a conceptual g&lobal framework, 
recognizing the oneness of earth a,nd *man* s sharing of a common fate,, 
and tha.t tbe curriculum he designed from a point of view toward 
imprgving international understanding. .Effective approaches in’ 
international»relations ^programs includes 1^ a breakdown of "sharp 
distinctions between studies of American and of other . societies; 2) * 
an interdisciplinary approach; 3) recognition of the world a^ an 
interdependent system’ while recognizing the respecting cultural 
diversity; 4) a concern with the. earth as a planet and mankind as a 
species of fife. A suggested, strategy for developing a world view* is 
to parallel current political and ecological problems in America ( with 
similar situations in-Asia or Latin America.. Appendices' include a 
typology of durriculum objectives for a global approach and 
one-hundred and -five, citations of books, journals, and pamphlets * 
dating from 1968 to 1972, topically arranged in an annotated 
bibliography. (Author/SJM) ' , , 
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DEFINITIONS 
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k 



* • ■ * * ’ •• ; 

The fieldr of international reletlbns , ►like the world it s«eks fo under- 
1 ■" $ * _ » 

stand and explain, is consta’htly^ changing. The, big jump in ttfe tturaber'ofi '* 
independent nations, coupled with a proliferation of international organiza- 
tions, innovations in technology, changing patterns of conmumi cation, and 

0 0 y 

transportation; nuclear weapons development, and space exploration have dra- 
matically transformed international relations so that even the vocabulary* 
rapidly becomes obsolete. This means that those responsible for developing 
programs in this area must take into account not only changes in the inter- 
national system and in the’ international environment, but also changes in the 

• r- • . « * # 

ways in which social scientists study these phenomena'. 

Davis lab row in Interna t ional Relations ? New Approaches (Free Press, 
1972) has^ointed out that lince World War II the analysis of international 



* . 



affairs has become increasingly a scientific *and technical endeavor. The % 

* C ^ ■ 

number $nd diversity of concepts beiig used *has expanded enormously. They are 

t ■ ' - 

l drawn not otfiy from .economics, psychology, sociology, and the other social*' 
sciences, bV.t also from newer fields such as cybernetics’’, systems, analysis, 

I , 

♦and operations research. In addition, the types of information and methods of 
inquiry found in other scientific fields are increasingly ‘•being viewed as ap- 
propriate to international relations by analysts in the field, Laboratory ex-’ 
ptfriments, survey interviews, statistics, and computer simulations are all 

i' „ 

i commonly used in international relations today.' 

• The direction of change and shffts of emphasis in international relations'--. 

; ’ are of concern to a muci* largeV audience than the experts directly involved. • 

•- • 

In order to make judgments about foreign policv, poverty, population* 'pollution, 
•the arms race, and other world issues, we need to proceed 'from a clearly for- 
t mulated conceptual framework. Before attempting to provide answers, we have 

♦ to be able to identify the important questions. We need some basis for ar- 

5 riving at our own decisions about the desirability and validity .of the policies 
and programs* experts suggest. And, as innovators and curriculum designers in 
{ international relations, we need to" understand the b ot*nd ary ( lines ^gf the field 

i ^ 

«• ' and the fcinds qf analyses it involves befoire we can make a rational selection 
^ • of content or even ^ake the more basic step o^ relating our goals and" purposes 

f to tills field of study. , 

As 'traditionally defined, international relations is hufoan activity, in- 
volving jfers^ns from more than one nation. Such activity may be carried out 
individually in groups by face-to-face|Contact , or through more indirect 

communication,'. Although the use of tbe term is not consistent; it generally j 
includes such subjects as International politic^ international economics. 
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international, law r • international organization; inter national communications, 

andiWars that involve more than pne country. 'In recent years international ed- 
* » • * ^ 

ucation»is frequently . added to the list of topics. " Sometimes the study of for- 
eign governments or foreign areas is' also included under the label international 
relations. 1 The trend, seerjs to be. to. include qnly those activities of- nations 
that have the greatest bearing on the interactiorf^between them. This\mans 
that certain aspects of nations and their government (such as foreign policy 
making activities) are included, bu^acutivity. within nations or areas not 
volving relations ‘between than are omitted. * 

While the above definition may still be consider®^ adequate by many edu- - 
cators, there have been several recent efforts to change or extend the emphasis 
from governments^ organizations, grotlf^ , or individuals’ involved with similar 
entities in other nations to tho’fee entities in their relationship to world or 
global society; that:, is, .to see these entities as part of and in relationship 
to the whole. The formation of this viewpoint is linked to a Changing outlook 

.on the scope and purpose of public education. The accelerated pace of social 
.T . 0 

and technological change and the growing’ interdependence of an emerging, global 

society have convinced some educators that social education should be struc- 
tured around tne theme of world or global society. . Of course,’ in a pluralist 
and pragmatist society such as ours, there will probably always be disagreement 

* about the purposes of social educatiqn; and the questions of^'^ducation for 
good citizenship 1 ' versus training *in the social sciences (value-certteted versus 

•value-free education) have yet to be resolved,. Nonetheless, it is perhaps pos- 

f t 

sible to reach a consensus on some of the elements or approaches that ought to 
be included in any comprehensive international relations’ program, Among these, 
the following four ne£ds stand £ut: • , ' 

i 1, The ’need to break down sharp distinctions between thq study of American 
soqiBty and t)ie study of other societies. ■ * • * 

* / -e * 

2. The need to integrate the collection of traditionally separate disci- 

* • * 
plines and concerns associated with international relations at the high school 

as well as the college and university . level, ♦ 

o 3, The need to highlight; the wholeness and interdependence of the modern 

world, while at the same time recognizing, its great diversity anji acknowledging 
, } • , * *• 
the individual's attachment to separate groups and cultures. 

A. The need to integrate* a concern with the earth as a planet and mankind 

as a species of life with a study of the internation^). system as such. 

• • | All this suggests that a useful broad definition of international relations 
- ought to include "those social’ experiences and learning processes through which 
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* individuals acquire and * change their orientationfe toward international or a 0 

* * • ' r \ • ' ■ * 1 « 
world soaiety and conception of themselves as members of that sofciety. M ' L 

' ■ ' ‘ 

* • * X * 

GOALS AND PURPOSES , 



Building .programs or curricula and selecting instructional materials are 
* * ^influenced greatly by our motivations and ou* concerns. If crtir programs are * 

" , designed with a view toward improving international understanding and the well-. 



being of people throughout the world, they will look rather different from 

* ' tj *0 

those which have as their major purpose helping students leam to function in- 



's - 



telligently as citizens in a great democracy. The development of course's* 

units, or programs in international relations must therefore deal with such 
• * * ^ . 
questions as: "What aspects of the world — that is, what objects or phenomena 

* * J * * , 
—does one seek to help students to understand?" and "What are, the qualities, 

characteristics, or capacities one 3eeks to develop within students?" # 

. , On the basis of the goals and definitions given above, the following four 

principal areas of inquiry seem particularly relevant to international relations , 

seen as the study of man and global society : . 

■ 'i • 

.1, The planet earth and its geological ahd geographical characteristics, 
with special emphasis on their interrelations . • 

2, The bio-cultural development of the human species. This intludes an & 
awarx^ness of problems in man-biosphere relations, 'such as pollution, depletion 



of non-renewable resources, weather modification, and, control and shortages of 



food , 



3. An understanding of m&n as a species. Included here are racial and 
cuftural differences; ‘disparities it# health, wealth, and education; and factors 
affecting human. demography and political organization. 

4. The world social system. Th©sj heading comprises a stu3y of the majo* ' 

units in the international system (for example,' nations, regional growings, 
multinational corporations, and so forth) and the ways in which they interact. 
Also included is an understanding of the ways in which individuals relate to 
the international social systems: the roles they play within the system; their 

J • • . ‘ — * *’ • * 
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An Examination of Obj ectives , Needs and Priorities in International 
Education in IJ. S_, Secondary and Elementary Schools . ERIC Document Center, 
k P.0. Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014 (No. ED 031 612). ^ * * 
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knowledge about it; the judgments or evaluations they make concerning. Jt; their 

•„*"**♦ 2 

analysis and criticism of the system; and their roles in it. 



SOME APPROACHES 



In spite of r^c^nt improvements in textbooks and related materials* tfnuch 
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of secondary school social studies still tends to convey the impression that 
the West is and always has been superior to all other civilizations. The nine- 
teenth-century position of dominance over theses t of the world is .frequently • 

' / 

presented as natural, and Its. continuance into the future as indefinite. The 
past decade^has seen many Attempts to correct this parochial outlook. There is 
growing feeling that students need to ; know more about various parts of an "in- . 
creasingly interdependent world. Furthermore, intergroup tensions in the 
United States have sparked . numerous efforts and programs designed to help 
students develop the capacity for understanding and working # with people whose 
lives and backgrounds may be very different from their own. 

Current events, the study; of other nations, international relations courses, 
^pnd world problems units or courses have long been used to insert international 
- content into the curricQlum. More recently, usj.ng area studies has^become a 

4 ‘ / • • 

popular method of expanding international or cross-cultural awareness, and 

/ i •’ 

^luring the last ten years the study of areas or cultures has ' rfepl'ac&d of been 
added to the more* traditional, generally chronological study of world or ^ 
American history, American foreign policy, and ’international relations, 

While the % area studies approach is often an improvement over traditional 
„ chronological approaches, it has so far been only partially successful in pro- 
viding insights into the manner in which, throughout history, all najor cul- 
tural heritages and their national subdivisions grow and develpp within their 
x own traditions.. Even' more important, it generally fails to provide a context 
within which to consider the fact that the acceleration of human mobility and 
- coranunicaticn greatly Increases cross-cultural and cross-national contacts, 

* thereby speeding up and making .pore cpmplex the process of cultural change. 

* 

2 

The structure, outlined above closely parallels the typolbgy of objectives 
developed by Lee Anderson, which includes understanding tha earth as a planet, 
understanding man as a species, understanding the world system as a -whole, and 4 
viewing phenomena within this vhdle conceptually, comparatively, and globally. 

In regard to developing the capacity of students, Anderson’s typology includes 
making logical, empirically grounded analytical judgments and rational, expllitj 
and humane normative judgments.' y(S>ee Appendix I for a list of objectives.) 
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Unlike the typical current events approac^, whict^sbifl tenSs to view the 4 

wo^rltf in the context of U. S, fore impolicy issues, area studies at. least al- ** £ 

lows * equal’ time to non-Western cultures. It does, however, usually' reinforce %? . * 

the impression of the world as separate patches of real estate. Likewise ^ the 

proliferation of culture studies or units examinidl' the traditional relations * 

* # * * . 

of nation-states may prevent students from seeing the, world *as an increasingly * \ 
interdependent system* None of these apprd^clj^s is wrong, but. each is inade- ^ 

quate, taken by itself. * *• 

» * * *vl • # 

A m|jor stumbling block to those seeking to internationalize American ed- 
ucation is the fact that world cultures^ and in many instances world problems, 
do not excite students whose vision is limited by the saye basic struggle for 
existence that faces millions all over tha world. Theyghe^to child and his 
Appalachian counterpart are not likely to be intrigued/ by poverty in India or 
tribal Struggles in Nigeria unless these problems are' demonstrably relevant to # 

“V* him, * • # ’ 

^ Developing a world view may therefore mean bringing America's "underdevel- ' 

* 

oped" areas into the classroom alongside similar situations from Asia or Latin *■ 
America.^ The social revolution tie United States is undergoing ha? parallels 
in other parts of the world,’ The black ghettos of America are seen by some as * 
colonies struggling for their freedom* and independence, in many ways similar 
to Asian and African societies. While some aspects of social change may be 
' i peculiar to this country, it is' possib^^to identify phenomena of -growth common 
to all societies. Sensitizing students ter the culture of poverty in their own \ 

'■’•'it 

neighborhood or in a neighborhood a few miles away and relating it to parallel 

• - <p 

conditions in disadvantaged nations or world arfeas may help break down.the.no- 
- tion that distant countries anfl people have ‘development problems. Such 

k an awai*en< Tay'3lfeo help students recognize man’s # interdependence, the uni- ^ 

• vevsality of his Sneeds, aud the necessity of coping with threats to human sur- 
vival on a global , « * . 

Concern for Independence and preservation local and national cultures, 
as welj. as desire for ethnic Identity in an increasingly interdependent world, 
together with worldwide efforts of people seeking political* independence and 

economic growth, are evidences of the nature of present global social* revolu- 
* . 0 
tion. Television documentaries and a great variety of articles and research 

reportg have f/uailiarized us with depressing statistics on illiteracy, popu- 
lation increase\ food shortages, and infant mortality. We ate now aware, at 
least intellectually/ that the gap between the rich' and poor nations is # widen- 
/ ing, rather than phf inking; and we are* beginning to see that poverty,© not only 

0 S ■ \ • < 

in economic terms, but dn terms of genuine communications as well, can exist * ^ j 

in even the most tech rib logically advanced "nations- — such as our own--side by 
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